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^ Described in the report are the social* demographic, 
esct^eriential, educational, and asCriptive ^Characteristics of sixteen* 
toi nineteen-year-old jobless youth in thelpnited states. Pjopulation 
stippling, data collection, organization, aqd reporting nethods 
applied in the Current Population Survey (OKI of 1979 (the lajor 
source of data) ai^e- reviewed* The issues of oieasureient, labor market 
€hifvts, and laneiaployment/out-of-the-labor forW flovs .are discussed. 
In. toe sjecticn on the scope , of youth joblessne 
participation, unettployment, and non-participa 
graptucftlly on the basis of -sex, marital stat^ 
piffi/cultles for determining the prospects f 
discussed* It "is suggested that because a vi 
economic, and legal factors interact to affec 
vocational education can contribute only indirectly to the 
alleviation cf youth unemployment' through improving the employability 
skills of youths Suggestions for further research include (II 
citfrification of whether the reduction of youtlj^ unemployment is a 
^oal cf v\>cati(mal education: (2) determination of barriers to youth 
empicyment;^ beyond skill deficits constraining what vocational 
education could do to alleviate ycuth joblessness: and (3) 
deter minatlM_oLJtfeAt_^5EO_c 
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Summarv ^^^ 

Provided in this r&por t are characteristics of Jobless youth 
inr the United States* First* measurement concepts* tools* and 
/issues in determining J oblessness are reviewed* ^Youth labor 
markets are found to be characterized by large flows in and. out 
of the labor force* making measures ^ of youth unemployment 
underestimates of the scope of youth Joblessness * Then* trends * 
factors in 1979* ^ and the outlook for- youth Joblessness are 
presented* By all measures* youths over the past 30 years have 
exhibited less attachment to the labor force than adults* Hon* 
whites and ^16*17 year olds have h^d even more depressed labor 
market data* 

Data presented and research reviewed in this report merely 
describe the definition and scope of youth Joblessness for policy 
analysis and consideration in vocational education* Necessary 
next steps are; (a), clarification, qi whether vocational education 
sees the reduction of youth Joblessness as a goal; (b) 
determination of the barriers to youth employjaent* beyond youth 
skill deficits* that cou^ld constrain what vocational education 
could do to reduce youth Joblessness; and (c) cousideration of 
the consequences of youth Joblessness so that whether vocational 
education should attempt to design policies and actions to reduce 
youth Joblessness can be determinedly 
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planners an4 policy*makers in vocational education as well as to 
students of the youth labor market* 
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I. INTRODIJCTION 



Background 

The sky is falling** *«no» the bottom 1& falling out* As this 
e&say Is being written jthe media are adapting all sorts of 
lively phfases to di&scrlbe our economic woes* I suppose the 
choice among descriptions' depends upon whether one , compares the 
* current economl<f recession to a &pate of bad luck hurled at us 
poor^ mortals by the Fates or to some slapstl^ck tumble hy a 
buffoon* £iut » ^yes » after so many months ^of warnliig^ hedging^ and 
handwrlnglng among ecojj^mlsts and politicians - tha\t we may have, 
stopped listenings the recent sharp decline' of maj^r Indicators 
o£ productions employment.^ and sales points to a deep economic 
recession* 

AlmosX as In summary of - the economic crisis-^ Inventories of the 
nation's ttanuf acturers » retailers » and wholesalers Jumped 1*3- 
percent between March and April of 1980» while sales slumped 3^3 
percent-* As Inventories rls^^ businesses tend to decrease 
production and to lay off workers* **Thls shows the- recession Is 
for real^** said Lee Phillips^ senior economist for Data^ Resources 
Inc*» a Lexington^ Massachusetts » forecasting firm* "The degree 
of Increase (In Inventories) Is a measure of how rapidly the 
economy has 'deteriorated In a very short time over and above 
declines that bus Iness expected and planned for** ('^Inventories 
rose 1*3 percent 1980) * Adding to these economic p rollems » the 
OPEC nations unleashed at their June 1980 meeting still aaother 
price Increase which eventually will ripple throughout the' world 
economy* - - /" ' ' . 

Without much surprise In light o^ these economic Indicators^ 
unemployment rat,es are beginning to Increase * Unemployment rates 
rose 1*0 percent or more from March 1979' to March 1980 In Ip of 
47 States reporting to the Bureau of. Labor Statifitlcs (**State and 
Metropolitan Unemployment 1980) * Decreases of this ^magnitude 
were reported In only three States and the District of Columbia* 
Moreover » unemployment rates increased by 1*0 percent or more In 
this same period in 51 of 163 reporting metropolitan areas^ while 
decreases of this magnitude were reported^ In only. 16 alreas* 
Twenty areas even reported Increases of 2*0 percent or more; 
there^were no metropolitan areas with a similar percent decrease* 

Although any increase In the general unemployment rnte Is llkj&ly 
to affect all demographic groups, the latest recession may worsen 
the already dismal unemployment picture for' youth* In December 
1979 (**Current Labor Statlstlcs^*^ 1980» Table 2^ p* 76), the 
overall unemployment rate was 5*9 ^percent, with 4*2 percent' a^ud 
5 * 7. percent /for men and women, respectively, 20 years of age aiid 
older* However, 16 percent of youth, 16 through 19 years old, 
were unemployed, with a.l3*i9 percent unemploymertt rate for ^rhites 
In this age group * Remarkably , 34*3 percent of non~whlte youth 



were unemployed « These unemployment patterns are evident 
throughout 1979 and recent years (Leon & Rones , 1980) « 

To be tallied -as unemployed', e youth must not be working and mu$t 
be searching actively for a job* Some analysts believe that 
youth labor ' market difficulties remain unders ta ted because youth 
unemployment f lgu;res do not Include so*called *'dlscou raged" youth 
workers: youths not working nor looking for work because they do 
not believe Jobs are available for them for a variety cf reasons* 
Figures usually ^re not reported by age, but about 740,000 
discouraged workers were counted during December 1-979 (Leon,. & 
Rones, 19^0, Table 8 and p*10.)* 

In recent years , similar youth unemployment figures have been 
presented Internationally* According to Melvyn( 19 77 ) , the general 
unemployment level for the 24 member nations of the Org^anlza tlon 
for Economic Cooperation and Oeve lopmeift^ was abo^t 17 million, or 
5*3 percent of the total labor force In December 1975* ' Seven 
million '^of the unemployed, or 41 percent, were under 25 ytfars of 
age, even though people In this age range represented 22 percent 
of the labor forco* Young workers accounte,d for 36^ percent of the 
Increase In unemployment^ In the member nations between 1973 and 
1975* By 1976 over one"- third of the unemployed In^gthe European 
community was under 25* In Australia, 4& percent of t^B total 
registered unemployed was under 21 at the end of 197^* The world 
youth . unemploynient problem has been reviewed extensively (see 
also; Congress of .the United States, 1976, pp*48^50; Hangussen^ 
1977; Muslikln & Jung, 19,78; OECD, 1977, 1978; Reubens, 1978; 
Scully, 1978;' and Wlrtz, 1978)* . 

The Rational Child L|tbor Committee (1.976) maintained that youth 
Joblessness Is primary among many Indicators (others being : hrlgh 
suicide, Juvenile crime, and runaway rates) of society's failure 
to prepare youph for adulthood* ' President Carter (1980) has 
described youth Joblessness as a threat to bar nation's Internal 
security* Vet, the causes a^nd effects of, as well as solutions 
for, youth Joblessness ate debated Intensely* For Instance, the 
pos t^war Ibaby boom (Adams & H&ngum, 1978,, P*I9» Moore, 1977), 
minimum wage legislation (Ragan,/ 9 7 7 ) , changes In the nature of 
the youth labor market (Freeman, 1972), job search problems 
experienced by youth (Flanagan, 1978 ) , decline of serious 
attachment among youth to the labor market (Folk, 19 68), 
suburbanization , of Jobs (Kaln, 19 68 ; Harrison, 1974) , ^ lack of 
app.roprlate skills CHoynlhan , 19 68) , and Increases In f e^iale 
labor force participation (Gramlljih, 1976) are among the factors 
proposed to account for youth joblessness * 

Friedman (1975) and others In the popular press ("Behind, the 
Unemployment Figures," 19 77; Buckley , 1977 ; "WMthor the 
Unemployment Rate,'* 197 7, "Wrong Number , "1 9 77 ; "Young People 
Without Jobs," 1977) t^ave asserted that youth joblessness has 
minor effects because the majority of jobjless youth are simply 
between Jobs, are provided for generously by transfer payments of 



some sort, and are In families with one^or more other earners* 
During the first qaarter of 1976, . 6*9 million of the unemployed 
were family members, and almost 68 percent of these unemployed 
people had at least one other close relative who was employed 
(Hayge,1975)* 

On th^ othei^ hand> Schlozman and Verba (1978) maintained' that" 
e^en though unemployment typically Is of short dura^tlon, often 
voluntary , protected by unemployment Insurance , and concentrates 
on other than primary wage earners In a households-unemployment 
extracts current psychological and future economic costs* Becker 
and Hlll8(1979b) Suggested from a review of available literature 
that: o 

both the duration of the unemployment experience and the 
stability* o^ employment during the teenage years are ^ 
Important* Human capital theor/, dual labor market 
theory, ^and the job competition moder'all point to the 
long-^run con^iaguence yo f any Inability to take advantage 
of on-'the-' job tralnlng/opportunl'ti.es * Diminished tr'dlnlng 
levels > In turn^ wVuld contribute to lower future 
earnings both through lower wages and fewer weeks worked* 
the latter would be an expected consequence of the 
tendency for turnover costs" to decline wLth skill level* 
(p*69) ^ ' 

Derber(1978) also has documented the profound sense o| alienating 
bitterness generated by youth joblessness* 

Juvenile crime and youth unemployment are related (Becnel, 1978; 
testimony of Brenner, Glaser, and Nagel In Congress of the JUnlted 
Slates> 1978; Glaser & Rice, 1959; Mangum & Senlnger, 1978; 
Phillips, Votey, & Maxwell, 1972; Slngell, 1967 ; Sullivan,- 19^3), 
although whether crime or unemployment are cause or effect^ or 
are simultaneously determined* Is unknown* Turner(1977) observed 
a relationship between mental Illness and unemployment l!t a 
community study* And, Voydanotf ( 1977) linked youth ^unemployment 
with family turmoil * 

As Kllllngsworth( 1976) has lamented; almost any recent plan for 
reducing unemployment seems to have been checkmated by Inflation* 
However, a number^ of solutions have been advanced to redui^e youth 
unemployment and to negate its affects* The evolutions \.of ten 
follow the assumptions held 1)y those propos Ing them aboulb^^he 
structure and operation of the economy* ^or example, .msny of 
those proposing solutions believe thst youth unemployment can be 
controlled through manipulation of fiscal and monetary variables; 
others ^prefer providing training or other means— among others , 
Involvement by unions (Rainwater, 1977) and national youth 
service (Eberly , 1977; Price, Zellnsky, Johnson, 1976)— to 
Improve the match between the skills of workers ^nd skills 
*cur';ently ln\ demand (compare clasf^lc op pars Ing statements by. the 
President's \Council of Economic Advisors , 1965, and 
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Rllllagswor th , 1965 ) For the training aspect of> this latter 
solution , a^ vide array of programs , Including vocational 
education , are authorized thri^^^g^ federal legislation* 



* Focu8 

.Oescrrbed In the remainder of this essay are the characteristics 
of jobless 'youv:h,| w)^o ar*e, for the most part, 16 through 19 years 
of age, m the civilian, no'n-lnstltutlonal population of the 
United States* This Informatlon^w^s ^ derived from an extensive 
review of published :reports and from "analyses of national data* 
This esdj^y does n ot explore the causes .or effects of youth 
joblessness,, except as these are correlates of ' this problem * The 
literature on these., causes and effects Is v^^st, and It will be 
reviewed In ^ subse<iuent reporr* Rather, the task for' this essay 
Is^ primarily descriptive^ what, are the social, demographic, 
experiential , ' educational an(} ascrlptlve characteristics o£ 
jobless 'youth? A fundamental assumption und'erg-lrdiag this essay 
Is that an answer to this <iuestlon will provide grist f,or policy 
discussions by^ vocational educators Interested In Improving the 
employ ability oiE youth* 

For the Interested reader; other general revli^vs of youth * 
jobleissness In the United States were provided by Adams and 
Hangutt( 1978)» Anderson( 1977 ) , Bowers( 1979 ) , - Brimmer \ and 
Harper(1970), Chambers ( 1978 ) , I)a'Vldson(1978, ' pp*'2-4) , 

OaytonC1978), Glnzberg< 1979 , 1980) , Gr If f ln( 1977 ) , Iiuck(r979 ), 
Lekac'hman(1975), Loltdon( 1979 ) , HcGraw( 1979 ) ,^ He3ny(19 7$)» the 
ITjitlonal Council £or the Social Studies Task Force on Vork and 
Unemployment (n*d.g), Naclonal-^Publlc Radlo'( 1976) , North( 1978), 
Sartln( 1977) , . Staples ( 1975 )|, Stevenson(1978) , Stokes( 197*9) , 
Swanson( 1978) , and Tussing( 19 75 ) ^ . Garraty ( 1978) chronicled the 
social history of the Use of unempl^oyment concepts and 
lj:i£orn[lLtlon In economl>b thought and public policy' '^"throughout 
history* 



Organization 

The following section of this .essay , prere<iulslte to 
understanding the tDplc of this essay^, contains a review ^of 
measurement concepts , tools , and lssu«s In assessing youth labor 
force status* These mc:^surement matters often are^ confused and 
debated In youth employment discussion^* Re^arch reviewed In 
this section reveals the practical difficulties^ encountered In 
relying on a measure of youth ua«mployment as t.he sole measuire of' 
youth joblessness* 

. ■ , ■ ■ - 

Tallied In section III of this essay are characteRstlcs r of 
jobless youth, derived from analyses of time series^ data 
pertaining to youth labor markets, a review of published reports-^ 
and analyses of data from the Annual' Demographic File of the 



Current Fopalatlon SurveyCCFS) of 1979** Briefly, the CPS Is a 
hotisehold naaple survey condacted mpnthlx by the C*S* Bureau of 
the -Census to provide estimates of ettployment. unemployaent. and 
other characteristics of the general labor force » of the 
population as^ a whole » and of various subgroups In the 
popalatloQ* ' 

Described In section tV are the In^^ic^tlons of the literature 
reviewed and the data analyzed In this essay for vocational 
education policy and research* A summary ^nd references follow 
the final section of this essay* 
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II* i^EOFLE uiraoor a job: 

HEASOREHENt CONCEPTS. TOOLS. AND ISSCES 



According to GarratyC 1973) » Joblessneds was considered throughout 
aost of the history of the Western world to be a product* of 
individual eloth and Juat plain sinful ways* Except for the 
disv' ^ (and thoae who aaf^queraded as such)» Joblessness was 
ass 0 be voluntary* The Great Depression of this century* 

thouj^ highlighted for aany citi£ens as well as policy-makers 
that k .ertain aaount of une&ployment is involuntary* 

Reyoea(1936) Introduced the theory of involuntary unemployment* 
According to Keynea*^ the labor markif't at equalibrium could 
contain voluntarily unemployed people who quit their/old Jobs and 
are either a^arching for new ones* or are moving* pr waiting to 
move* to i new Job* in fact* this would be a sign of s healthy 
labor market with uaeful worker mobility allowing the efficient 
natch of vorkera to Joba (Friedman* 1968) * A disequalibrium ^in- 
the labor market is . implf cit in the theory cf involunta: / 
unemployment* Involuntarily unemployed people^ -were dafined , ai| 
tliose willing to work at a wage currently being paid to ether 
individuala -like themaelves but who find no Jobs available^ (see 
Lucaa* 1978* and Halinvaud* . 1977* for -brief* but more complete* 
explanations of Keynes ideas)* Of course* this definition ia 
quite subjective and difficult to implement* 

Early attempts at counting the unemployed involved simply asking 
people vhetfeer they were unemployed or employed (National 
C^pamisaion on Employment and Onemployment* 1979* Chapter 2» 
contains a brief history of American practices since 1870 t< 
count the labor force; aee alao Morton* 1969)* Doubts about this 
procedure led the sorcalled Gordon Committee (President 'a 
Committee to Appraiae Employment and Unemployment Statistics** 
1962) to suggest a more behavioral definition so that* "each 
concept should correspond to objectively measured phenomena and 
ahould depend aa little as possible on personal opinion or 
subjective uttitudes^ (p*43)* The recommendations of the Gordon 
Committee* with frequent but slight modification* persist to this 
day* 

Definitions of labor force status used in the monthly CPS are 
applied in^«a^ government and private statistical work (for an 
extended discussion of defl^iitions see: '^Explanatory Notes*** 
1980, p*162j United State^. Department of Labor* 1976* Chapter 1)* 
Employed peraona comprise! (a)' all those vKo vcTrk at lea'st one 
hour in a week as p^td employees in their own businesses* 
professions* or farms. or who work 15 or more hours as unpaid 
workers io a family e^^irprise; and (b) all those who are not 
working but have lobs or businesses from which they 4jre absent 
temporarily because of illness* " bad weather* vacation^ labor^ 



management cUsput'es, or personal reasons, whether or not they are 
paid by* their employers for their time off and whether or not 
they are seeking other jobs* Volunteer work Is excluded from 
this definition, as Is own home housework, repair, or, palntlng*^ 

llnettPloyed people comprise all those whQ do not work, but ^^who 
made specific- efforts to find a Job within the last four weeks, 
and who Are available for workCexcept for temporary illness)* 
Included with the unemployed ar^ those who fit theWe criteria and 
are waiting to be called back from a layoff or are waiting to 
report -to a new wage or salary Job within 30 days* 

The civilian labor force comprises the total of all civilians 
classified as employed or unemployed* The total labor force also 
includes members of the Armed Forces stationed either in the 
United States A^r abroad* The unemptoypcttt - rate represents the 
number unemployed as a percent of the civilian labor force* 
People ynder 16 years of age, and all those confined to Jails, 
asyluad, hospitals, and the like are excluded from the count of 
the employed, unemployed and the labor force* Host reported labor 
force statistics refer to the civilian, non*inatltutlonal 
population, age 16 and older* 

Note that the unemployment rate not only can change with changes 
in the number employed in a civilian labor force of, constant 
al2e, but aljso with changes in the size of the civilian labor 
*force*< * This aeems to be one reason why many in the public seem 
confusetd about- why unemployment was high' at the same time as 
niarked^ Increases in the numbers emp^loyed in* the last decade 
(Liebllng,^ 1977)* 

The ^abor force part icipation rate is the ratio of the civilian, 
non-institutional labor* force to ' the total civilian, non- 
institutional population* 

People not in the labor force are all civilians 16 years and 
older who are not clasaified as employed or unemployed* For most 
of these, family responsibilitij>s preclude participation* For 
mo'^st of the remainder, going to school, ill health, or advanced 
age prevent Jobholding or jobseeking* 

Some peopie^classif ied as out of the labor force are described as 
discouraged workers * These people are not actively seeking work 
because: they think that Jobs are not^available in thair lines of 
work or geographic area; they tried to find work but stopped 
l}ecause they were unsuccessful; they feel that they lack 
necessary schooling, training, experience, or skills; they feel 
employers consider them too old or too young; or they have some 

personal handicap in finding work* . 

* 

<0f courae , these labor force concepts can be ^applied with in 
gender , age , marital status , racial, .etc* , groups* Youth labor 
force figures usually are expressed as a percent of * the youth 



civilian non*in8ti tut ional population* The Oacember 1979 youth 
unemployment rato of 16 percent referenced previously in this 
essay means that 16 percent of those between the ages of 16 
though 19 did not have a job but were seeking one, expressed as a 
percent of the youth civilian' labor force* 

Note that the youth unemployment rate represents a limited 
segment of the youth population which may be experiencing labor 
market problems* In a like manner, some unemployed youths may be 
voluntarily unemployed, to use Keynes distinction, and may not b^ 
actually experiencing any hardship* Remember though , the concepts 
presented here were not* developed to define hardship*-- merely 
^.tatus in the labor force according to the criteria described * 

Naturally, many observers grow impatient with the ambiguities 
that they^ perceive in unemployment classification because they 
feel that i.^is, ^*a fairly common practice among politicians and 
economists tov' solve' a problem by defining it out of existence" 
(Bullock, 1973>v^p4l}* So, many have .extended the definitions 
presented here far ^eyond their specific denotations (see, e*g*, 
tauter bnch , 1977 , for contrasts of psychological and sociological 
with economic conceptions of unemployment) * 

Vhatever ambiguities exist, the unemployment rate is the most 
prominent politically among the labor force concepts , although 
some believe- that this emphasis is improper (see, e*g* , . Cain, 
r979b:,— Lovati,. 197 6_, Lovell, 1977 , Schwab/ i Seater, 1977 , 
Shiskin,^ 1976, and Smith, 1977). Shiskin(1^77} reported that 
about' $16 bilUon in federal' money was distributed in 1977 
through federal funding formulae driven, at A-east in part, by 
es'tiniates -of local unemployment rates* As Kenski(1977} has shown, 
unemployment data have influenced presidential popularity* And, 
the unemployment rate frequently is the only one of all of the 
possible informative labor force and econ<]pmic indicators which 
makes front page news monthly* / 



The CPS provides monthly data on the economic status and 
activities of the population of the United States* And, germa]^e 
to this essay, it is the only sourcp of estimates of total 
unemployment^ whether or notl the unemj^Loyed counted are covered 
by unemployment ^insurance* Reviewed / in this subsection are 
populatiLon sampling,, data collection, data organia£ation, and data 
reporting methods applied in< the CPS* ^ An ex;haustive description 
of these topics is contained in & technical !paper prepared by the 
United States Department of CommerceC 1978} ; ^Simler (1978 } provided 
a brief, less technical treatment of CPS methods* ^ 

Sami^iing * Two samples are selected, within the CPS* A national 
sample: ■was'-'^esigned , to provide , estimates or the nation; a State 
supplement, was added for more reliable estimates for the District 



of Columbia and several of the smaller States* This discus slt>n 
focuses on the national sample* 

The CPS sample Is located In 461 sample areas comprising ^ 923 
counties and Independent pities with » coverage In every State and 
the District of Columbia*.. In an average months about 68^000 
housing units or ^ other ^^Ivlng quarters are assigned for 
Interview* Abodt 55^000 are found to be eligible for Interview^ 
with the residual units vacant or converted to ,non* residential 
use* About 100^000 people age 16 and over are eligible for 
Interview In these households* Of the occupied housldg units 
avaiflable for enumeration » approximately three to five percent 
are not Interviewed In a given month because the residents are 
not found at home ,after ri^peated calls^ are temporarily absent^ 
or are unavailable for^ other reasons* 

An underVtandlng q£ the rotation of the CPS sample Is Important 
for understanding the. research reviewed In the remainder of this 
essay* The prime reason for rotating the sample Is to avoid 
Interviewing hojiiseholds Indefinitely and » thus» also to avoid the 
cuiBulatlv5...-effects of biases that might occur due to repeated 
questloiilng, 7o rotate the CPS sample on a gradual basls^ the 
sample Is segmented Into **rotatlon groups** which are Interviewed 
for a total of elghic months » divided Into two equal periods * 
Rotation groups are Interviewed for four months^ not Interviewed 
for eight months » and » then» are Interviewed for the same four 
calendar months of the next calendar year * Under this rotation 
scheme^ 75 percent of the CPS sample households are the same from 
month to months and 50 percent are the ssme from year to year* 

For persons not In the labor force^ detailed questions are asked 
about previous work experience^ Intentions to seek work» desire 
for a Job at the time oi: the Interview^ and reasons for not 
looking for work only In the '^outgoing" rotation groups^ l*e*» 
the fourth and the eighth months a household Is In the sample* 
These questions help to determine the number of discouraged 
workers * 

Data collection * Each months during the calendar week containing' 
the 19th day » trained and supervised Interviewers contact a 
responsible member In esch of the sample households for the CPS* 
During the first enumeration^ detailed persional characteristics 
of all household residents are recorded* The Interviewer visits 
the sample household personally during the firsts second » and 
fifth months the household Is In the sample* In other months^ the 
Interview may be conducted by telephone If the respondent agrees 
to this procedure* About SO percent of. the households In any 
given month sre Interviewed by telephone* 

At each monthly vlslt^ the questionnaire displayed In figure 1 Is 
completed by the Interviewer for each member of the household 16 
years of age and older * The questionnaires are edited at Census 
Bureau field offices to catch omissions i Inconsistencies » 
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FIGURE 1. BACK PAGE OF THE CURRENT POPULATION SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE; 
NOVEkeER. 1970 
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Illegible entries, and errors* Then, <iues t lonnalres are^ sent by 
the end of the week after enumeration to the Jeffersonvllle, 
Indiana, office of the Census Bureau* Here the raw data are 
transferred via optical sensing e<iulpment to magnetic computer 
tapes, and, ^hen, transmitted by wire to the computers In the 
Census Bureau^^Uashlngton office where they are checked for 
completeness and consistency* 

Each*" Harch, a set of supplemental <iues tlons related to the 
previous year's Income f^re Included In the CPS* Edited data f rum 
the Harch CPS and Its supplement are called the CPS Annual 
Demographic Files and h:ive been available on magnetic computer 
^-^j^j^ for public use since 1968* 

Data organization * Using complex numerical procedures,.^ sample 
response^ are transformed Into estimates of economic and social 
characteristics of vhe United^ StatJSis population* First, 
adjustments are made for households which could not be 
Interviewed * Second, CPS sample values are weighted by the age , 
gender, race, f arm*nonf arm residence, and other characteristics 
of the total population because the distribution of the 
characteristics of the sample, selected may differ somewhat from 
national characteristics* As an Illustration, "bhown In Figure 2 
are decision points and point estimates from the CPS used to 
allocate the labor force status of the United States population 
during the second <iuarter of 1977* 

Data reporting * Around the beginning of the month following CPS 
data collection, estimates of ^the social and economic 
characteristics of the population are released to the public 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics * The monthly Bureau of 
Labor Statistics periodical i E mployment and Earnings , provides 
the most detailed monthly and historical CPS estimates , 
Including seasonally adjusted estimates * Additional reports of 
monthly CPS data are presented In the Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
Monthly Labor Review * Reprints of Monthly Labor Review articles , 
together with technical notes and additional tables, are 
published as Special Labor Force Reports * A wide range of 
unemployment Indicators, reflecting diverse Judgments about the 
significance of unemployment, are presentvled In Bureau of Labor 
Statistics' publications (see Shlskln, 19/6, Chart ^, Table 1» 
and pp* 3*8 , for a discussion of the range of ^ Indicators 
available) * 



One hoary and heavily debated aspect of CPS data reporting Is the 
seasonal adjustment of CPS figures* CPS estimates are adjusted to 
eliminate the effects of such factors as climatic conditions , 
Industry production schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation practices* Many of these 
factors are surprises In any year , so previous estimates 
sometimes must be revised months after they appear* To ^ many 
people(often members of Congress), these adjustments do not add 




FIGURE 2. STATUS OF THE UBOR FORCE. 2ND QUARTER OF 1977 
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to the credibility of the economic and social Indicators the CPS 
reports » However , these seasonal factors » If unadjusted , might 
mask short *term changes of Importance In CPS statistics » ' CPS 
statistics typically are reported In unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted f orms ( In teres ted readers shoulo consult United States 
Department of Labor, 1976, Appendix A, and United States 
Depar tment of Commerce , 1967, for the technlc&l details of the 
seasonal ad jus tment methods applied) » 

The reliability of CPS estimates are reported also. There are 
two types of errors possible In a CPS es t Ima te**-sampllng and non* 
sampling . The former are repor ted routinely ( see , e .g . , 
•^Explanatory Notes," 1980, Tables A through I, pp. 167-172), 
while the latter are often the subject of special Census Bureau 
s tudles * 

Non*s amp ling errors In the CPS can be attributed to such sources 
as household non* Interviews , problems In Implementing CPS labor 
force and other definitions, unwillingness or Inability to 
respond to CPS <iuestlons accurately, and errors In coding and 
processing data as well as lack of precision In mathematical 
methods used to es t Imate population parameters . Sampling errors 
arise out of the variation that exists because a sample ra ther 
than the entire United States population was surveyed. For 
example , monthly you th unemploymen t e^t Imates current ly are 
considered to be reasonably accurate within plus or minus 56,000 
youth . 

Issues 

Unemployment figures derived from the CPS receive close scrutiny 
because of their stature as economic and social Indicators . Along 
with this scrutiny has come a certain amount of criticism, much 
of which is especially pertinent to youth unemployment 
measurejLent and analysis. 'Criticisms reviewed In the following 
paragraphs Include : measurement difficulties; Inability to 
measure '*pure" unemployment due to labor market shifts; and 
Insufficient discrimination between people unemployed and out of 
the labor force. 

Measurement . Almost ytith a wink, many discussions of 
unemployment pr oblemS state a caveat that published unemploymen t 
figures fall to measure *'real" unemployment (see, for Instance, 
Por tland State University, 197 7 , for an example of such 
skepticism). St raus sman ( 19 77 ) presented major Marxian grounds for 
criticise of U.S«! labor force concepts, stating that discouraged 
workers and other nonpartlclpants should be considered 
unemployed . Gellner(1975) presented an application of a similar 
enlarged concept of unemployment with United States data. The 
concern about labor force definitions is expressed f re<iuently in 
discussions of unemploymen t rates anong blacks(e.g.. 
Staples , 1975) . 
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Beyond disputes about the scope of CPS definitions, th;e^ . CPS 
criteria for determining who Is unemployed are quite elastic* To 
be tallied as unemployed , a person must actively search for work* 
As much as speaking with friends about employment opportunities 
or reading want ads constitutes job search under CPS crlt'e'tla* 
Compounding this problem is that one household member generally 
responds for all household members, adding to the possibility of 
errors In recall or reporting* Borus, Mott , and NestelX 19 78 ) 
attributed dlf f erences In youth unemployment races from th^. CPS 
and the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Expetvlence 
(NLS) (Parnes , 1972) to the NLS use of direct Interviews with 
youth compared to the CPS use of proxy respondents* On the basis 
of this evidence and the differences observed between CPS and NLS 
youth unemployment rates, Borus- et al*, concluded that a CPS 
under count of unemployed youth existed during the periods 
studied * 

Experience with CPS sample rotation grcaps reported by Ballar 
( 1973) Ind^tcates that the general unemployment rate can vary as 
much as ten percent between the first and last Interviews In the 
rotation scheme* ^ Respondents Interviewed more than one time are 
more likely to Indicate that they i±d not search for work during 
the preceding month , perhaps revealing growing comfort with the 
enumerator « ^ 

Between 1961 and 19 66, CPS ^relntervlews of sample households 
revealed about one~f ourth of those In the CPS sample were 
clas s If led Improperly a a unemployed (United States Department of 
Commerce , 1968)* This measure of dl screpancy In clas s If lea t Ion 
between two Interviews did not count those who were mlsclasslf led 
cons Is tent ly, of course « Nor did th Is measure the 

mlsclasslf lea t Ion of people actually employed or out of the labor 
force as unemployed* 

Several measures have been proposed as substitutes for the 
unemployment rate* The ratio of the number employed to the total 
population , called the employment/ population ratio. Is one of 
these measures (Schwab. & Seater, 1977, and Smith , 1977, present 
standard arguments for the adoption of this measure)* This ratio 
contains less sampling error than the unemployment rate because 
of the relative magnitude of the numerators In the 
employment/ population ratio and the unemployment 

(unemployed /civilian labor force) rate* Cain (1979a, p*36), 
however,"^ found the employment/population ratio to be an ambiguous 
Indicator of the cyclical performance of the economy* 

The Comprehensive Eaployment and Training Act (CETA) calls for a 
measure of labor "market economic hardship*" The unemployment 
rate does not measure hardship directly; rather. It Is, 
operationally , a measure of activity In the labor force* 
Suggestions for deve loping a measure of hardship to substitute 
for the unemployment rate have been advanced for more than a 
decade (see, e«g*, Norrls, 1978, and Levltan & Beleous, 1979, for 
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representative pleas}.'' Levltan and Taggart ( 1974, 1976} proposed 
an Employment and Earnings Adequacy Index which expresses the 
number employed In volunt airily part-time , d Is c our aged workers , and 
family heads whose earnings are below the poverty level as a 
percent of the civilian labor force plus discouraged workers . 
Calii (r979a, p. 37} pointed! to many logical Inconsistencies and 
practical Intractabilities In the Index. Moreover , he observed 
that these measures are available already In other, more 
consistent, forms. However, the Levltan and Taggart Index does 
acknowledge that, as s^o-J^n by Garflnkle and Plotnlk (1975}, not 
all people below the official poverty level and experiencing 
other labor market difficulties ere unemployed. Unfortunately, " 
such as hardship measure wonld n'aed to be provided for locxil 
areas to serve the Intents of various laws. Including CETA 
legislation, to ' allocate funds to distressed areas* the 
conponents of the Levltan and Taggart Index would Include more 
sampling error In many Instances than the unemployment ratt£ for 
local areas . 

Labor market shifts . Many analysts feel that the unemployment 
rate Is falling as Indicator of the demand for labor because 
of recent , age/sex shifts In the structure of the labor force. 
Also , many feel that unemployment ^ rates no longer measure labor 
market problems In the same way they did ten or 20 years ago 
because a smaller proportion of the currently unemployed are 
primary family earners, are In families with more than one 
earner , and are eligible for more, on a real has Is , government 
transfer payments than ever . 

Flalm( 197 9) provided considerable evidence that Increases In 
female labor force participation and , the youth population have 
exerted a net upward pressure on the unemployment rate over the 
past two decades . Calculations based on time series unemployment 
rates ,of 22 age/sex groups In' the labor force showed that from 
0.6 to 1*0 percentage point of the secular Increase In 
unemp loymen t between 1957 and 1976 Is due to these demograph Ic 
shifts In the labor market. For Instance, the 1976 overall 
unemp loymen t rate of 7 . 66 percent would have beer, reduced to 6.64 
percent and 7.01 percent If the demographic compositions of the 
labor force for 1957 and 1966, respectively, existed In 1976* 

According to Antos , Mellow, and Tr Iple tt ( 1 97? ) , In a review o£ 
the effef.to of social and Ir^glslatlve changes along with other 
no n- cyclical factors on the uneinployment rate , the expansion and 
upgrading of unemployment insurance benefits have produced a 
small upward bias In the unenp loymen t rate They cone luded , 
however , that the Impact of multl~worker families on the 
unemployment was uncertain . Among husband and wife families , the 
proportion of families with more than one worker rose from 36 
percent In 1963 to nearly 50 percent In 1977* Data necessary to 
address the Impact of this Increased participation on 
unemployment Is Incomplete* Antos, e^t al., also declared that 
sufficient biases existed to render uncertain the results of 
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8tudle8 of the reduction of unemployment due to enrollment ^it the 
government training programs that have expanded dramatically 
during the xast two decades* 



In a visible article, the results of which have been the subject 
of disputation, Clarkson and Helners (197 7 J estimated, that 
between 2*0 and 2*5 percent of recent Increases in the 
unemployment rate Is due to the creation of i new class of 
welfare beneficiaries who must register with unemployment offices 
to qHiallfy for benefits* Antos, et al*,(l979, p*44} ' concluded 
that the Clarkson and Helners study was flawed Internally* 
Essentially, Clarkson 's and Helners' data had little , If 
anything, to say about unemployment, and their conclusions 
represented no more than unsubstantiated speculation* Antos , et 
al* , found the few similar studies that have a;>peared of the ^ 
relationship between updated and expanded welfare benefit 
coverage and unemployment to be Inconclusive* 

Flalm(1979) observed that studies of the reJlatlonshlp between 
changes In the minimum wage and unemployment hav3 shown, for the 
most part , that youth unemployment Is positively correlated with 
Increases In the , minimum wage* As expected from elementary 
economic theory. Increases In unemployment are likely to result 
from Increasing labor costs ; however , the magnitudes of this 
relationship, and even evidence of Its existence^, have varied 
considerably oyer published studies* 

These studies of labor market shifts havs been used by many to 
question the welfare significance of currently high rates of 
unemployment* As Cain (1979a, 1979b) has asserted, unemployment 
f Igures never were Intended to measure hardship ; rather , the 
unemployment rates Is an Indicator of the cyclical performance of 
the economy for those who can work, want work, and are searching 
for It-rwlthout any additional judgments of the utility of work 
for the jobseekers* 

Unemployment /out of the labor force flows * After a review of 
latror force dynamics , Dornbusch and Fischer (197 8) concluded 
that: , ■ 

average unemployment Is not the result of a few people 
being unemployed for a long period 'of time * Rather 
unemployment Is the result o£ people entering and leaving 
the pool o£ unemployment fairlyofCen* (p*482) 

4 / 

This rather recent observation (pioneered by Clark & Summers, 
1979a, 1979b, Feldsteln, 1975, Hall, 1971, Marston, 1976, Perry, 
1970, and Smith, Vanskl, & Holt, ^ 1974) casts a new net of 
unders tending around unemployment s tat Is tics * Also , cons Idera t Ion 
of dynamic labor force flows aids In understanding the scope of 
youth Joblessness * ^ 
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The distinction is weak between unemployment 'and nont^articlpation 
In the labor force* In fact» movements In and out o^ the labor 
force are quite frequent* This viewEtoint was suggested most 
recently and forcefully by Clark and Summers (1979a) when they 
examined gross change data derived f^rom CPS rotat^lon group 
monthly flows between labor force statesu 

C.^ark and Summers reported that close to one-half • of the 
unemployed end their spells of unemployment by withdrawal from 

the labor fbrce* Of this groups 90 percent remain ^out of the 
labor force for less than less than oue year before returning* 
These findings Indicate close attachment of nonpartlclpants to 
the<^ labor force and quest Ion the ability to distinguish 
practically between the ■ officially unemploye . ^ and 
nonpartlclpants^ whether this lack of discrimination is due to 
measurement errors or to actual labor force f lows * According to 
Clark and Summers (1979a): 

i- 

many of those who remv^a unemployed may in fact be 
searching very casually and may not behave in a way very 
different f^rom the majority of those who are out of the 
labor force* This Inference is supported by survey (CPS) 
evidence that many of ^he unemployed engage only in a small 
amount of job search activity* (p*6) 



Clark and Summers (1979a) found that» while 16 through 19 year 
olds have shorter durations of unemploym'^nt than people 20 years 
or older» young persons tend to withdraw from the labor force at 
higher rates than oth'i<r cohorts (p * 20 and Table 1 ) * Young males 
are twice as likely to reenter the labor' force into unemployment * 
as are males 20 through .59 years of age* These data» and other 
dls played by Clark and Summers » portray a labor market » and 
especially a market for youths^ which monthly CPS cross-^sectional 
figures fall to describe completely * There appears to exist a 
"reserve army" of jobless youth drifting in and out of the labor 
force* The effects of these flows restrict our view of the nature 
and extent of youth joblessness « 

Asheitfelter (1976) observed that the more jobs available in the 
economy » the fever adults unemployed* However » this relatl^nfshlp 
falls to hold for youths due to the enormous flows of youths in 
and c^ut of ttie labor force* Any consideration of youth 
joblessness will nee<* to examine measured youth unemployment as 
w^ll as youths out of the labor 'force in such categories as 
discouraged workers* 
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Ill; SCOPE OF YOUTH JOBLESSNS 



4, wide variety of publ^lshed reports ara ^reviewed critically and 
extant data .are re*analyz^d In the following section to reveal 
trends » distinguishing f^acto^rs In 1979 » and the outloolc for youth 
joblessness In th^' ^nlted States. An understanding of the 
measurement concepts^ tools» and Issues described In the previous 
section of thls^ essay Is essential for a clear understanding of 
the' Information reVct^^c^ current section. Also» a caveat 

la added for readers of this sections cautious comparisons among 
figures plotted In this section are necessary because of the 
arbitrary choice of scaling factors chosen for each graph. 



Labor force participation . As shown In Figures 3 and 4> women 
have displayed a dramatic Increase In labor f.orce participation 
over the last .30 years^ accompanied by a slight decline for men. 
These ^changes are the result of alterations In social attitudes » 
lifestyles » marital and family patterns » and employment and 
retirement practices (Bednarzilc & Kleln» 1977). Ge^ne rally » 
though^ male participation rates have been higher 'than female 
rates. j 

Labor force participation patterns of youth over the past 30 
years have been more complex to Interpret than those for the 
entire labor force. Firsts the participation raters of 16-^17 year 
olds have been lower than those of 16*19 year olds» Independent 
of race. This probably reflects higher rates of school; enrollment, 
among 16*17 year olds. Howev^r^ as Bowers (1979^^ p. 5 and 
footnote 6} suggested^ school enrollment may Itself be a response 
to economic conditions and poor job prospect^. Going to school 
may be perceived as better than working In a low*pald» menial^ or 
arduous full-time job (see also» Bowen & Flnegan^ 1969). 

A secoad pattern emer^ng from Figures 3 and 4 Is that» within 
16*17 and 16-19 year ag^ groups^ white youths have participated 
at higher rates than >laclcs. Also notable Is the widening 
difference l»'«tween black add white participation rates beginning 
^ In about. 1966* Newman (1979) tabulated similar trends In youth 
employment/population ratios b-y ^ race* Also» Newman revealed 
marked racial differences among youths In recovery of employment 
prospects after recessionary periods » with blacks falling to 
recover a^ successfully from these ecS^nomlc setbacks whites 
(see also^ Smithy Vanskl^ & Holt» 1974). 

The number of young people reaching'' working age between the ^ 
mld*19S0's and the early I970's nearly doubled each ye§r (Bowman^ 
1977» Table, 1). Moore (1977) wrote that this Increase was 
similar to "throwing all of Canada onto the American labor 
market" (p •2 } • Adding another layer of complexity^ Is that 
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partlclpstlQn rates have Increased more rapidly than the percent 
Increase In Jobs available (Glnzberg^ '1980» p«4} and the 
population (Bowman^ 1977» Chart 1)« * Decomposition of these age 
and racial trends In labor force participation Into labor market 
and deaographlc components Is difficult at best* * 

Vhatever the effects of economic and population factors^ marital 
status^ as shown In Figure 5 and as observed In Bowen and ^Inegan 
(1969)^ has been a strong correlate of participation In the labor 
force* Married males under 20 years of ""age have had a strong 
attachment to the labor force as have prime age male's » married » 
with Spouse present (cf*» ^ Flgure^/^' In .this essay with 
participation rates for other age groupi$ shown lii United States 
Department of Lebor^ 1979 » Table B-2^) * Single males'and females 
under 20 years of age have had r^^latlvely low ^ participation 
rates ; however^ married females under 20 years have ref Ijficted the 
secular Increase In female labor force participation* " 

Dnemployment * ■ Over the past 30 years » youth unemployment has 
been from about 1*3 to over 9 times the total unemployment rate 
(see^ Figures 6 and 7}^ depending on whether detailed age» 
gender^ race » or geography Is considered* Non*whltes of both 
sexes have faired poorly --compared to .whites^ with Increases in 
the < non*-whlte to total , unemployment ratio beginning In 1966* 
Thl"^ Increase ^ in unemployment coincided with deterioration In 
labor f or ce^ participation *among black youths (cf * » Figures 6 and 
7 with Figures 3 and 4}* Vestcott (1976) and Browne (1978) 
presented cross*-sectlonal ' evidence Indicating that regional and 
'rural /urban difference's exist In unemployment rates and that 
youtli unemployment by race gender » and age tends to follow these 
geographic tpends^ ^although at higher than average rates In each 
region or place qx residence* 

School enrollment status Is^ related to youth unemployment rates* 
In October 1978» 89 percent of the 16*17 year olds were enrolled 
In school; 45 percent of the lft-^19 year olds were enrolled 
(computed from data presented by Youngs 1979» Tabl.i A)* Labor 
force participation - and* unemployment In Oct ober» 1978 » also 
related to school enrollment' and age:^ 



Enrolled Not Enrolled 



Labor Force ' 
Participation Rate 



16-17 year olds * - 45*0 65,1 

18-19 year, olds 47,0' 81-1 



Unemployment Rate 



16-17 year olds 16,3 28,3 

18-19 year olds 13,? 13*5 
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FIGURE 5. LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES BY 
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FIGURE 7, RATIO OF FEUALE YOUTH TO TOTAL UNOW-OfYUCNT RATES fiV AOE 
AND RAOEi ANNUAL AVERAOES* 1»4«»im 
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During this same reference period » Young ( 1979 » p« 36} determined 
that 23 percent of the white youths not enrolled In school left 
before completing high schools Dropouts accounted for 36 percent 
of the black youths not enrolled and 54 percent of th« out*of* 
school Hispanic youths* The unemployment rates for these dropout 
groups were more, than double those of high school graduates and 
three- times those of college graduates* Correlations of high 
school completion and unemployment experience In 1978 do not 
describe^ by themselves^ the worth of high school completion* For 
Instance^ would dropouts » had they completed high school » have 
had better employment prospects ? Would these dropouts have 
remained deficient In skills that may be Important In finding and 
keeping a job ? 

Was dropping out. of school a rational economic decision 
necessary to buttreas...^ already depressed family Income ? Young 
(1979 > ,pp* 37*38) presented— d-ata—tro' — contTrm the hypothesis that 
the percent of youth In school tended to Increase with family 
Income * Unemployment rates we re highest among youths In families 
with less than $10»000 Income per year* And » Income distribution 
Is correlated with race* In March 1974» the percent of 
unemployed youths In families with Incomes below official poverty 
levels was three times as large for youths not enrolled In schobl 
compared to enrolled youth (Idea» 1976 » p* 93 » Table 10} * Almost 
one-'half of the unemplioye<^ non^whlte youths In this reference 
month were not enrolled In school and unemployed* 

Evidence on the relationship between high school curriculum type 
and unemployment among youth remains Inconclusive* Grasso (1975 » 
pp* 148*150) found no perceptible relationship among a number of 
measures of unemployment and high school curriculum type among 
males In the 14 through 24 year old cohort of the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of tabor Market Experience (NLS) * Grasso 
controlled' his findings for scholastic aptitude^ residence In 
1969 » and years of work experience* Grasso and Shea 
( I979a»1979b} found that white male vocatloral program completers 
and female business and office curriculum graduates experienced 
unemployment I'^ss frequently than their general curriculum 
counterparts * Using total spells of unemployment between 1966 and 
1970 among males » vocational program graduates were as likely 
(blacks) or more likely (whites) to have had a spell of 
unemployment than were general curriculum graduates * They found » 
however » that general economic conditions dominated the 
unemployment experiences of these groups and that the results 
obtained varied according to the specific measure of unemployment 
examined * 

The Grasso and Shea findings must be viewed critically from at 
least two weak points* Firsts categorical coding of MLS sample 
members by high school curriculum type may mask a great deal of 
variation In the length and quality of the curricula they 
experienced * Also » currlc^ulum type Is determined by student 
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responses to questionnaire Items. Administrative record checks 
might not reveal the ^ame curriculum assignments « Grasso and Shea 
(1979a» pp.105* 107) acknowledged this source of potential error » 
and they reported personal communications from William Schmidt » 
Michigan State University » who found substantial disagreements 
among school reports » student reports » and administrative records 
of ^ curriculum experience In the Longitudinal Study of Eaucatlonal 
Effects (LSEE) (also known as the National Study of the High 
School Class of 1972). 

A second weak point In the Grasso and Shea analyses of 
'curriculum/ unemployment ^ correlates Is In attrition In the KLS 
samples. The attrltlpn.^i^^te for male cohort of the NtS has been 
an amazingly low 30 percent.; In the female cohort » 10 percent. 
However , when relatively low f requency events such as 
unemployment are studied, such an attrition rate may be a serious 
source of sample selectivity bias . Heckman (1979) Introduced 
empirical methods to correct for this bias In £tample surveys. The 
Grasso and Shea findings should be scrutinized using Heckman's 
approach, which, In es s^nce , requires es t Ima t Ion of the 
probability of staying In the sample using a loglt function, 
estimation of a correction factor from the differences between 
stayers and leavers using methods pertaining to hazard functions, 
and, then. Introduction of this factor Into multivariate 
equations of prime Interest (such as regress Ions on unemployment 
Incidence ) using stayers only. 

Using data from the previously mentioned tSEE, Harrel and Wlrtz 
(1979) concluded the following about youths noc continuing their 
education beyond high school: ^ ^ 

1< Black and lower socioeconomic status youth, particularly 
women , reported higher levels of unemployment than other 
races and socioeconomic groups . 

V 

2. The more hours a youth worked during the senior year of 
high school (excluding vacation periods ) , the lower the* 
average amount of unemployment during the first four years 
after high school. This cbrrelate of job experience was 
stronger for males than for females. 



3 .Among those working at least 15 weeks during the high 
school year, youths who did no homework averaged twice the 
amount of unemploymi^nt as those who reported doing 
homework. Obviously, addition of uniform homework 
requirements Is not a proper policy response to this 
correlation; rather, homework may be a proxy for other 
variables such as motivation, encouragement from peers and 
teachers, or school quality. 
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4.Mon*tfhlte youths who reported higher maternal educational 
expectations » leadership In extra-curricular activities^ 
and residence In the South or Northeast United States were 
^ess likely ^ to experJ^ence very long periods of 
unemployment* 



A note of caution In Interpreting the Harrel and Ulrtz results^ 
as well as others derived from the LSEE data base» Is In order* 
Dneiiployment was n t measured In the same reference period nor 
according to the saae definitions used In the CPS and most other 
statistical reporting operations * Also » unemployment prevalence 
Is related to cohort size and labor force participation rates for 
which Harrel and^Ulrts were not able to account* 

Becker and. Hills (1979a) measures* a relationship between scores 
on the Rotter Internal External C^. crol Scale (Rotter^ 1972) and 
sub8e<iuent adult unemployment In the NLS youth cohorts * The 
Rotter scale meisured the extent to which youth believed that 
their success or failure depended oh their own behavior rather 
than exogenous Influences* Using multiple regression methods to 
control for a variety^ of Individual differences^ Becker and Hills 
found that '^external" teenagers experienced longer periods of 
unemployment than '*lnterBals*' * 

Othi&r non-pecuniary variables have been found to be related to 
unemployment experience* For Instance^ Becker (1979) asserted 
that one reason for black/white youth unemployment differences Is 
In access to Information and leads for Jobs through personal 
networks* And» according to Becker^ recruitment by employers from 
among current employees Is used hea^^lly * To the extent that 
racial disparities exist In employments then this recruiting 
mechanism may help to perpetuate these disparities among new 
entrants to the firm* ' The role of self ^perceptions (as In Becker 
and Hills) and "who you know" In employablllty Is part of our 
folk wisdom^ but these variables are only recently the subject of 
empirical work linked to youth labor markets* 

Using a human capital approach^ Barret and Morgenstern (1974) 
found that blacks » young people^ and other persons In o'ccupatlons 
re<iulrlng few skills flow Into unemployment more fre<iuently than 
others * On the other hand » many analysts have asserted that the 
primary explanation for high youth unemployment figures Is that 
young people make a clearly distinguishable component of the 
marginal or peripheral labor force whose employment Is casual » 
Intermlttant » and part-time (Bowers^ 1979^ p*4 and citations In 
footnote S; see also» McMown & Singe 11 » 197 6) « 

Based on Interviews with 30 business executives and through 
Independent historical research » . Os terman( 1976) concluded that 
Institutional arrangements Interact with the characteristics of 
unemployed youtK to explain their relatively high unemployment 
levels and marginal labor Corce attachment* These Ins tltutlonal 
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arrangements Include the existence of structured promotion and 
training ladders and considerable Investment In on-the-job 
training In many firms » In such firms , the primary source of 
long-term and secure employment , the reluctance to hi ire and 
Invest In potentially unproductive and short tenure yoyth — with 
age as a proxy for maturity, productivity, and stability — Is 
understandable » — * — 

The percent of the youth population In military service affects 
the size of the civilian youth labor force, and, consequently, 
can affect youth unemployment levels and rates » Cooper ( 1978 ) 
found that the military's demand^ for labor Is an Important 
determinant of the size and compos It loti'( of the youth labor forces 
However, Grasso and Shea(1979b, Table t4'»3) saw no evidence from 
the NLS male youth cohort that serviefe In the military had a 
direct Impact on subsequent measures of labor market success* 

The distribution of reasons for unemployment differ markedly 
between youths and the total civilian, nonlns tltutlonal 
population as demonstrated In Figure 8« Youths who never worked 
before have had rates over eight times the overall unemployment 
rate between 1970 and 1978* Although not as remarkable, yuuth 
reentering the labor force and leaving their last Job also 
accounted ^or higher unemployment rates than the total* 

Data on reasons for youth unemployment coupled with Information 
on the duration of unemployment among youth have created doubts 
about the Welfare significance of youth unemployment rates ; As 
displayed 1^ Figure 9,' youths have not accounted for more than 
ten percent of the total unemployed IS weeks or longer between 
1967 and -l-978» The length of time a youth Is unemployed can 
differ from the duration of unemployment measured during the CPS 
reference week because Included In the duration f Igures are 
youths who have not completed a spell of unemployment-* they 
remain unemploy ad (Frank , 1 978 ; Gar f Inkle, 1977 ; Lancaster, 197 9; 
McGregor, 1978)^ Even so, this censoring of unemployment duration 
figures Is likely to affect adult £8 well as youth unemployment 
duration data» However, whether biases exist In the duration 
figures by age Is unknown* 

Evidence on school enrollment rates and youth unemployment , as 
well as on reasons for and duration of, youth unemployment has 
moved such analysts as Feldsteln (1973) to conclude that : 

The extremely high unemployment rates are therefore not 
quite what they seem* They reflect the peculiar labor force 
behavior of students and the temporary and voluntary 
unemployment that young people can afford In an affluent 
society » (p » 14) 



This conclusion neglects the labor force dynamics evident for 
youth which were described In this essay as among the Issues In 
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FIGURE e. RATIO OF YOUTH TO TOTAL UNEMPLOYUENT RATES 

BY REASON FOR UNCUPLOYMENt : ANNUAL AVERAGES. 1970-1978 




SbURCE: UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
1979, TABLE A~27 
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meaaurement o£ youth Joblessnesa* Moreover , Fe Id stein neglects 
tjie posaible '^scarring*' effects of youth unemployment described 
by Stephenson ( 1979} « 



Time aeries evidence on the relative work experience of youth, 
tabulated for the 1966 through 1976 period In Figure 10, do not 
help clear the confusion over the welft^re significance of youth 
unemployment^ By work experience Is meant any amount of time 
employed ^wltuLn a particular year* Again, 16 and 17 year olds 
have had relatively less work experience during the years plotted 
In Figure 10, while IC and 19 year olds have had relatively more 
work experience , which is explanable, at least In part, by school 
enrollment rates of the two cohorts « However, such work 
experience i^ay have been of short duration and the reference year 
may have been dominated by a larger percent of time ui^employed or 
out of the labor force for some youths « 

Nonpar tlclpat Ion * The residual left after computing the labor 
force participation rate Is the percent neither employed nor 
unemployed « Host nonpar tic 1 pants In the civilian, non- 
Ins tltutlonal population of the United States have been engaged 
In home reaponsi.bllltles , and most of theae nonpartlclpant^s have 
not contemplated entering the labor force (United Statea 
Department of Labor , 1979 , Table A*13) « However , nonpartlclp§tion 
among youth follows school enrollment categories (Yo^ung, 1979, 
Table A). 



^The category of ^^discouraged workers'* Is among thoae Into whi'ch 
peraons out of the labor force are classified which has generated 
considerable interest* The namber among discouraged workera wLo* 
clt«3 labor market facto^rs for their inability to find work has 
been sensitive to cyclical economic pressures; the number clt Ing 
age or lack of. education as reasons they £eel they would not 
able to find work shova little cyclical movement (Leon & Rone^a, 
196(3, p « 10) « Time series analyses of CPS data have indicated that 
the number of discouraged workera ^rlaes as unemployment Increaaea 
(Flalm» 1973}* However, sampling variability and difficult lea in 
point eatlmatlon of discouraged worker rates can produce standard 
errora of estimate that\ a'r^ roughly twice as large as those for 
other CPS varlablea(Flaim,; 1969 ) « Nevertheless , discouraged 
workers have comprised less than one percent of the population 
between 1966 and 1976 (aee Figure 11}« • And, dlacouraged youth 
represent an even smaller proportion of the population during 
these yeara* 



Pistinguishing Factors ! Ij79 

Contained in Table 1 are listings of the number of chances out of 
100 of being in various labor force states by selected personal 
characteristics « These chances were computed from the Annual 
Demographic, File of the 1979 CPS for youths, 16-19 years old, and 
for adulta,' 20^ yeara of age* Caution is necessary in 
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FIGURE 10.IIATI0 OF YOUTH TO TOTAL PERCCNT OF P0PULA1 ION WITH WORK 
EXPERIENCE DURINO THE YEAR BY AOE AND SEX. 1»e0»1977 




riOgitC ILDISCOURAOEO WORKERS AS A PERCENT OF THE NOM-INSTITUTIONAL 
P0PULA1I0N BY SEX AHO AOE: ANNUAL AVERAGES. 1948-1978 



n • 




1 90S 1970' 1 972 1 974 1 976 1 978 



YEARS 



SOURCE: UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
1979. TABLES A-13 AND A-1 
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Chancaa of Claaalf lection o& Youtha'^«iid Adults In th« Clvlll«ii 
HoQlnatlhW^tlonal Population of tha Uf^ltad St«taa Into tabor Force 
Sttttm by Solactad Poraooal Char«ctarlatlca; Harch, 1979 



Ch«ocaa Out of 100 
Stataa 4 If Youth If Adult 

Charactatlatlca , 16*19 Yaara 20-^ Y-w^Ara 



In Clyllltp . , 
8ooln<tltntloiitl 

Pooh 1 at ton ^,8 90^2 

Raployd £5,^ ' 60,8 

• nd plf anplo^f ad * * * 

Halt 52*0 56*4 

Paaala 46*0 J 41*6 

ttavar Harrlad 92*7 i 16*4 

*Harrlad 6*5 66*7 
OlvorcadpWldOtfadp 

Saparatad 0*7 * 13*0 

Whlto ^ 91*4 * ^ $6*5 

HOQ'Whlta 6*6* IK^ 

Uttoitployd - * 6*6 ^*2 

• itd*lf unonployad* * * 

H«U * 56* 5 53*tt 

Pamalc 43*5 46*2 

Havar Harrlad 91*6 32*1 

Narrltd 7*2 <, 50*3 
Divorced *WldOtfod p 

Soparated " 1*0 17*6 

Uhlta ' 79*6 77*0 

Hon^Uhlta 20*4 23*0 

Saakli^ii Fui4.*Tl«a Job 47*2 65.0. 

Seoklng Part*Tlaa Job 52*6 15*0 

Vatoran 0*7 19*3 
Coaplatad 6 Y^ara 

Elaaaotar^r School 3*5 ^ 10*6 
c Conplatad i Yaora 

^ ^Ith School 66*5 ' 61*6 

Ou^ of Labor Foroo ii'l 1^*1 
and plf out of 

labor f orca * * * ^ * 

Hala 46*3 27*1 

F«»«U 53*7 72*9 

Havar Harrlad 94*4 10*7 

Harrlad 5*1 * 64*5 
Olvorcad pWldowedp 

Saparated 0*5 , 24*6 

Whlta 76*6 $6*2 

Hon*Whlta 21.1 11*8 



Source;Eatlaatad fron paraon record* In the Annual Oeno^r^phlc 
File for the 1979 Current Population 5urvey* 

HotefFlguree lleted in thle tabla arc condltlmel etateoente* 
• odi therefora* ouet be Interpreted with care* ForUnetente* 
chancee vara 52 out of lOO In 1979 thet* Ignoring 
correletlone with other fector#p you were a aele If you were 
16 throufb 19 yeare of age and If you were aaployed* Another 
way of ee^flog thle le thet anong employed youthp 52 percent 
were aalea* Thl& le not the eenc the joint cha'ntee of 
being ]r^tifitr •■plo]r«d| and ^ele* 



Interpreting these data because these rates are not stated 
ceteris paribus aa, might be expected through multivariate 
analysis o7 correlates of labor force status* In other words» 
race and educational attainment might be related to each other as 
well as to labor force status » and the Independent relationships 
of each factor, to labor force status are, not portrayed* 
therefore* by the rates listed In Table 1* Additional analyses* 
using maltlnomlalj loglt techniques similar to those applied by 
Antos end Mellow (1978), would be necessary to determine the 
probebllltles of* being In various labor force states by these 
personal characteristics « Even If Implemented * these multivariate 
models would Inadequately describe the youth labor market* which 
would be more appropriately specified through a s Imultaneous 
e;iaatlon approach (Cooper* 1976}* 

plf f erences evident between youths and adults lii Table I are 
similar to previous years plotted In Figures 3 through 1 1 « 
Yoaths had a greater chance than adults of being unemployed and 
out of the labor force* and less chance than adults of being 
employed* Also clear are differences between youths and adults 
In chances of seeking part*tlme and full-time work* with youths 
more likely to have been part*tlme f^oh seekers* Chances were 
roughly two and one^half times as great that a non**whlte youth 
was out of the labor force or unemployed as among the emp loyed * 

Strong adult /youth differences are evident In all labor force 
states by marital status and educational attainment* These 
differences reflect the lower probability of ever being married 
and higher average educational attainment among youth * 
Indepen lent of labor force status* Also» tills demonstrates the 
Importance of considering * and perhaps standardizing f or , age /sex 
s'l^^clf Ic rates of participation In schooling* marriage, military 
service (as shown In the unemployed category of Table I) * and 
other societal Institutions and structures In examining labor 
force activity* ^ 

Outlook / 

What are the prospects for youth unemployment? Perhaps describing 
the prospects for rain In Srate College, FA* on June 14, 1967* 
would be as easy* Youth unemployment will continue to be 
determined by product and resource markets* the prospects for 
which are loaded with uncertainties* Moreover , social Influences 
on lifestyles and the effects of legislation also loom as tall 
question marks over the youth unemployment problem* What will be 
the health and nature of the economy ? What w'lll be the trends In 
labor force participation by age and sex ? WKat will be the 
effectiveness of political will to provide work for all those who 
seek It, to use a bit of Humphrey**Hawklns language ? What will 
work be like ? And* how will changes In work/leisure preferences 
affect the nature of work? The list of questions seems endless* 
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Bowman (1977* p*66) studied changes In the size and composition 
of the labor force thtough the mld^l980's and determined that: 
(a) the labor* force Is likely to slow ics growth to about two- 
fifths of Ita 1975 rate In the 1985-1990 period; and (b) the 
proportion of teenagers and young adults In the labor force will 
decline sharply over the 1980'a. Flalm and Fullerton (1978) 
confirmed , theae expected trends using three .scenarloa' depicting 
various aasumptlona about the level of labor force growth • 
Eaater lln> Vacbter » and Vachter (1978> p*15} conaldered thla 
trend to be projected with confidence becauae It largely mirrors 
the downturn In fertility that atarted around I960* 

Even though theae projected demographic ahlfta are likely to 
Influence youth labor force participation* they may not cure 
youth employment problems* The absolute number ' of youtha may 
decrease > but will Institutional barrlera and other fact or a 
Influencing youth tranaltlon to adulthood be changed ? 



IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAI^ EDUCATION 



Provided In this essay was an examination of the definition and 
scope .of youth joblessness * The leap Is wide between this 
Inf ornatlon and prescriptive statements . for vocational education 
practice that would result In reduced youth Joblessness • Tet » 
several Implications can be derived for policy consideration and 
analysis* 

Reduction of Youth Joblessness^^A^ Goal ? 

According to £van8(197l)» **vocatlonal education Is that part of 
education which makes an Individual more employable In one^group 
of ' occupations than in anorher** (p*l)* Is* th2 reduction of youth 
Joblessness a goal for vocational education tihat cjan be derived 
from Evans' definition? Not necer^sarlly* . The Is-the term» 

♦'employable**. 

I. have made the point elsewhere (Passmore» 1976» 1977» 1978» as 
well aS'Passmore & Hruska» 1974» 197S» 1980) In more detail that 
education for work» as a lagging enterprise In the sense that It 
reacts to economic directions » cannot be expected to be 
responsible for producing labor market ^utcom^s for society and 
Individuals because these outcomes ar\» for the most part » 
determined t>y decisions that are made o^atllde Its boundaries* In 
other words» merely because elevj[ted yoir^h Joblessness 

figures have persisted as described In jEis essay doesr not mean 
that the proper pollc]^ response Is mojre|vocatlonal education* 
Such i response assumes that the cause of youth employme,nt Is a 
mismatch between the skills of* youth and skills needed for 
employabillty In the economy* 

Only Indirectly through Improving the employabillty skills ofN 
'youth can vocational education contribute to» say^ a reduction In 
youth joblessness or an Improvement In the lifetime earnings 
profile of a particular target g roup* Conditio ns necessary f or ^ 
vocational education to produce this Indirect effect are that : 
(a) enough Jobs exist for those who become employable; (b) 
voca^tlonal education received ls» In the worst case» not an 
Infpedlment to seeking and keeping work (Evans' definition 
4escrlbes optimal vocational education); aod (c) those receiving 
vocational education do not find non*market activity or residence 
In low demand areas more attractive than the work op'tions 
available after vocational educ'atlon Is received * 

I^ reduction of youth Joblessness Is » Indeed » ^/a goal for 
vocational ed:icatlon» then the Information collated In this essay 
may help to describe personal characteristics of youth that are 
correlates of youth Joblessness^* These correlates may be useful 
In establishing society ' s priorities for target groups to be 
served by vocational education* However^ hardly a year goes by 
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when there are not several major review articles outlining 
information similar to that provided in this, essay* Whether 
■through failure of will, lack of clear^^^ubderstanding of the 
problem, or the practical inconsequence of thi problem's effects , 
youth Joblessness , particularly ncQ-white you th Joblessness, has 
persisted for many years , in the troughs as well as on the peaks 
of economic activity* 



Barriers to Youth Employment 

Even if the conditions existed for vocational education to reduce 
youth Joblessness, a wide array of social, economic, and legal 
factors, some of which were cited in this essay, interact to 
affect youth Joblessness in complex ways that are not clearly 
und-erstood* A synthesis of existing knowledge of these barriers 
should be undertaken so that policy makers can develop an 
understanding of what formal, school^based / f ede vally*reimbursed * 
vocational education could do to reduce youth Joblessness below 
socially acc$;i table and efficient levels * For instance , what 
portion and kind of youth Joblessness could be reduced by 
improving the Job skills of youth? Which youth? .How is the 
effectiveness of this skills creation activity affected by other 
factors? A large amount of information posing answers to these 
questions is available, and the controversies are pervasive over 
the significance of these barriers to youth employment* 

The information reviewed and tabulated in this essay reveals the 
personal correlates of youth Joblessness . ' Most of these are 
ascr iptlve characteristics — sex , race ,age*^ that are proxy measures 
of other, possibly treatable, factors directly or indirectly 
related to youth ^ employability such as quality of education 
received or availability and attractiveness of non*market, 
perhaps illegal , oppor tuuities and cash or in^kind income* In 
one sense, then, the distinguishing factors tabulated in this 
essay, such as race atid marital status, could provide "keywords** 
for reviewing and classifying other studies and opinions about 
barriers to youth employment * 



Consequences of Youth Joblessness 

Information on the nature and significance of barriers to youth 
employment would add to our ability to determine what vocational 
education could do to improve youth employ ability* Whether 
anything^^and , if so, what** should be done to reduce youth 
Joblessness is still another important policy question, the 
answer to which . would hel^ to more finely tune policy responses 
to this problem. For example , is youth Joblessness part of the 
rites of passage into adult economic life .in the United States? 
Or, is the subsequent welfare of youths with more and longer 
spells of Joblessness likely to be depressed? Are the 

costs**direct , indirect, pecuniary, psychlc**of youth Joblessness 
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acceptable in comparison to the expected benefits of policies and 
practices designed to reduce youth joblessness? And > what Is the 
degree of Individual* polltlcali and public tolerance of these 
consequences ? 

Evidence Is beginning to emerge to answer these questions, 
although not In the same amount as Information on the **cause3** f 
youth joblessness • This evidence should be assembled » reviewed 
critically^ and reliable knowledge should be syntlieslzed from It. 
In this way^ policy makers could articulate whether anything 
could be done by vocational education to reduce youth joblessness 
with whether anything should be done***-even If It could* 
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V. SUMMARY 

Provided In this essay were characteristics of Jobless youth In 
the United States* First* measurement concepts > tools > and Issues 
In deteralulng Joblessness were reviewed* Youth labor markets 
were found to be characterized by^large flows In and out of the 
labor force > making measures of youth unemployment underestimates 
of the scope of youth Joblessness * Then> trends > f actors In 1979 > 
and the ' outlook for youth Joblessness were presented* By all 
measures > youths over the past 30 years have exhibited less 
attachment to the labor force than adults* Non<*whltes and 16*17 
year olds have had even more depressed labor market data*^ 

Data presented and research reviewed In this essay merely 
describe the definition and scope of youth Joblessness for policy 
analysis and' consideration In vocational education* l!tecessary 
next steps are: (a) clarification of whether vocational education 
sees the reduction of youth Joblessness as a goal; (b) 
determination of the barriers to youth employment* beyond youth 
skill deficits^ that could constrain what vocational education 
could do to reduce youth Joblessness; and (c)^ consideration of 
the consequences of youth Joblessness so that whether vocational 
education should attempt to design policies and actions to reduce 
youth Jobleseness can be determtnedi^ 
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